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has been used to a considerable extent not only in the treatment of external
infected wounds and ulcers, but also in infected conditions of the vagina, uterus,
bladder, mouth, fauces, and other cavities which can be reached from the out-
side. Usually in these cases it should be diluted with from 15 to 30 parts of
water, and when it is employed in indefinite quantity, as in washing out the
bladder by means of the double canula, half an ounce is sufficient in one and a
half pints of water. When used by means of lint or in other ways for the
treatment of skin eruptions, the dilution should contain from 10% to 30%.
424.
SCHUMACHER, DR.   Disinfection of Typhoid Dejecta with Chloride of Lime.
Gesundheits Ingenieur, Vol. 28, p. 363, Munich, 1905.
Nissen, came to the conclusion that 2%, also 1% and even J%, of chloride
of lime applied in form of powder produced disinfection within 2 minutes.
For general practice, he recommends one gram chloride of lime for 100 grams
feces.
Sternberg advises to use for each dejection 200 grams of a 3% solution;
this quantity has been increased to 400 grams by the American Public Health
Association.
425.
RIDEAL, DB. S.   In Disinfection, p. 447, states:
The following solution of chloride of lime is used in the British Military
Stations:
Dissolve 4 oz. of chloride of lime in 1 gallon of soft water. Use 1 pint of
this solution for disinfection of the excreta in cholera, enteric fever, etc. All
discharges should be left in contact with this disinfectant for 10 minutes before
final disposal.
426.
Bleaching Powder as a Substitute for Soap.   Scientific American Supplement,
Vol. 73, p. 304, New York, 1912.
Dr. G, F. Sacher, in an article in Soziale Medizin u, Hygiene, recommends
the use of bleaching powder as a cleansing agent for the hands of the working
man as a preventive against metal poisoning. Workmen handling metals,
such as lead, mercury, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, zinc, chromium or manga-
nese, either in metallic form or in the form of compounds, are constantly exposed
to the danger of poisoning, through imperfectly cleaned hands. Small par-
ticles may thus be transmitted to the mouth in eating or smoking. To com-
pletely remove metallic impurities from the hands is not always an easy matter;
soap alone is in most cases well nigh useless as it forms insoluble compounds
with most of the metals. Bleaching powder, however, is an ideal material
for the purpose stated. It has no injurious effects on the hands or the blood
and may, therefore, be used even on chapped hands. It forms a lather like